





ois 7 eae AND THE PUMPKIN. 


WW AQQUwee————_ 


An honest Welchman once to Chester went : 

And in quest of gain, was fully bent ; 

When, spying out for bargains, he chanc’d to pop 

His head into a fruiterer’s shop : 

A pumpkin large he quickly did espy, 

And gazed upon it with a wondering eye, 

Inquired its name and nature, of the man, 

Who, full of fun, thus quizzingly began :— 

‘« Sir, ‘tis a Marn’s Eag, and as fine a fruit 

As ever was produced from a brute ; 

The mare that laid it won the cup last races, 

And sire and grandsire fam’d for blood and paces, 

The turf their powers have witnessed more 
than twice, 

And for the eac—two guineas is the price.” 

The Welchman, who had never heard before 

That mares laid egos, now wondered more and 
more ; 

At length the bargain struck at one pound one, 

With heart elate the Cambrian trudges home ; 

But first the dealer gave this sage advice, 

To hold it fast, lest in a trice 

The shell should break, the colt should stray, 

And all his hopes thus flit away. 

Where Hawarden’s ancient castle’s turrets raise 

Their mould’ring tops, to point the lapse of days, 

A rising ground the Briton had to pass, 

The ground uneven, and as slape as glass : 

Step after step, with caution did he trace, 

The pumpkin fast within his close embrace,— 

Till fate, or some loose stones,—no matter which, 

Contrived to give him an unlucky pitch ; 

The fruit rolled on, and Shenkin star’d aghast, 

He ran, ’tis true, but could not run so fast : 

Eager as hunter for the fox’s brush, 

He still pursued, but all in vain, the push, { 


i “’It found a shelter in a thick furze bush : 


Deni ee 





| Or Helps to read,—as, when they first were sold, 


nee en NE CR ta 





Scarce had it entered, but he’d cause to stare, 

For, from the other side, out bounced a hare ; 

Which he not doubting was the colt, of course, { 

Cry’d,—“ Stop her ceffyl, make a tam goot 
hors!” 





THE SPECTACLES. 3ff 


A certain artist, I forget his name, 
Had got for making spectacles a fame, 





Was wrote upon his glaring sign, in gold ; 

And, for all uses to be had from glass, 

His were allowed, by readers, to surpass. 

There came a man into his shop one day, 

‘** Are you the spectacle-contriver, pray ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” said he, ‘‘ I can, in that affair, 

Contrive to please you, if you want a pair !” 

‘Can you? pray do then.”—So, at first, he 
chose 

To place a youngish pair upon his nose ; 

And book produced, to see how they would fit ; 

Ask’d how he liked them? “Like them ! not 
a bit.” 

“ Then, sir, I fancy, if you please to try, 

These in my hand will better suit your eye.” 

** No, but they don’t.” “‘ Well, come, sir, if 
you please, 

Here is another sort, we'll e’en try these, 

Still somewhat more they magnify the letter : 

Now, sir?’ ‘“ Why, now,—I’m not a bit the 

better.” 

‘“¢ No! here, take these which magnify still more, 

How do they fit ?’”’ ‘* Like all the rest before.” , 

In short, they tried a whole assortment through, (2 

But all in vain, for none of them would do: 

The operator, much surprised to find 

So odd a case, thought, sure the man is blind : 

“What sort of eyes can you have got?” said he. 

‘« Why, very good ones, friend, as you may see.” 

“Yes, I perceive the clearness of the ball ; 

Pray, let me ask you, can you read at all ge 

““No, you great blockhead, if I could, what need 4 

Of paying you for any Helps to read ?” \ 

And so he left the maker in a heat, 

Resolved to post him as an arrant cheat. 














